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Now  that  the  Library  of  French  Thought  is  fit- 
tingly housed  in  its  own  quarters  within  the 
University  Library,  and  its  long  career  among 
the  generations  of  men  is  thus  hopefully  begun, 
I  wish  to  express  to  those  who  have  made  its  ex- 
istence possible  one  final  word  of  appreciation 
and  friendly  understanding. 

To  the  French  Republic  and  to  the  Friends 
of  France,  the  University  of  California,  opening 
its  heart,  pours  out  its  thanks. 


(Signed)  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler 


Berkeley,  California, 
January  21,  1918. 


The  trustees  of  the  Library  of  French  Thought 
wish,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Friends  of 
France,  gratefully  to  acknowledc/e  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Society  to  the  University  of  California 
for  the  issuance  of  the  present  publication  com- 
memorating the  generosity  of  France  and  re- 
cording the  expression  of  our  gratitude. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Gayley 

H.  Morse  Stephens 
Gilbert  Chinard 
Porter  Garnett 

Berkeley,  California, 
January  21,  1918. 
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THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
FRENCH  THOUGHT 


On  Thursday,  September  6  (Lafayette's  birthday),  1917, 
at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  cere- 
monies of  dedication  of  the  Library  of  French  Thought 
were  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  of  France,  in 
the  French  Room  of  the  University  Library. 

In  response  to  an  invitation,  addressed  by  the  Friends 
of  France  to  Monsieur  Andre  Tardieu,  High  Commissioner 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States,  a  special 
emissary,  in  the  person  of  Monsieur  Edouard  de  Billy,1  was 
sent  from  Washington  to  represent  the  French  government 
at  the  dedication.  M.  de  Billy  was  accompanied  by  three 
officers  of  the  French  army,  members  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission of  France  to  the  United  States,  Colonel  James 
Martin,2  Captain  E.  J.  P.  Rouvier,3  and  Lieutenant  Henri 
le  Compasseur  Crequy  Montfort  de  Courtivron.4 


1  Graduate  of  the  t,cole  Poly  technique  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines  ; 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Paris  Underground  Eailroad; 
assigned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  to 
the  English  army  in  Belgium,  and  subsequently  nominated  major 
and  lieutenant  colonel;  Director  of  Public  Works  in  Morocco; 
charged  by  the  French  government  with  a  special  mission  to  London 
where  he  organized  the  Inter- Allied  Bureau  of  Munitions;  since 
May  25,  1917,  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Eepublic 
to  the  United  States,  having  in  conjunction  with  Monsieur  Andre 
Tardieu,  the  High  Commissioner,  the  direction  of  the  French  mis- 
sions to  the  United  States,  military,  naval,  and  financial,  and  those 
charged  with  the  purchase  of  munitions  and  food  supplies. 

2  Graduate  of  St.  Cyr;  chief  of  Infantry  Battalion  137,  the  flag 
of  which  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
August  27,  1914,  for  having  captured  a  German  flag  with  the  colonel 
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The  Library  of  French  Thought  consists  of  some  2,500 
volumes,  covering  all  fields  of  French  literature,  philosophy, 
and  science,  originally  assembled  for  exhibition  in  the 
French  Pavilion  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, and  presented  by  the  French  government,  at  the  close 
of  the  exposition,  to  the  University  of  California,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Friends  of  France. 

In  his  preface  to  La  Science  Frangaise  (a  work  in  two 
volumes  containing  monographs  and  bibliographies,  dealing 
with  every  department  of  learning,  by  the  most  eminent 
French  authorities,  and  published  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  collection)  Monsieur  Lucien  Poincare,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  of  France  in  1915,  says  of  the  Library 
of  French  Thought : 

Elle  consiste,  cette  serieuse  exposition,  en  une  bibliotheque  assez 
abondante  ou  se  trouvent  reunis  des  livres  jaunis  par  le  temps  et 
des  publications  ou  l'encre  est  encore  fraiche,  de  gros  volumes  et 
de  petits  opuscules.  Dans  ces  ouvrages  de  dates  si  variees,  d 'aspects 
si  divers,  se  trouve,  pour  ainsi  dire,  concentree  la  pensee  de  tout  un 
peuple;  voici  la  part  essentielle  que  la  France  a  apportee  au  progres 
scientifique;  voici  1 'expose,  par  les  auteurs  eux-memes,  des  grandes 
decouvertes  dues  a  son  genie  createur. 

Pour  chaque  science,  on  a  essaye  de  remonter  au  moment  ou,  en 
France,  un  ordre  d 'etudes,  importantes  par  le  profit  intellectuel  ou 
moral  qu'elles  procurerent  aux  hommes,  fut  aborde  pour  la  premiere 
fois  et  devint  l'objet  de  recherches  systematiquement  conduites. 
On  a  voulu  marquer  l'origine,  le  point  d'ou  sont  partis  tant  de 
hardis  explorateurs  pour  l'eternel  voyage  a  la  recherche  de  la 
verite;  on  a  indique,  sur  les  chemins  trace  par  leurs  glorieux  efforts, 
les  sommets  d'ou  ont  ete  apercus  de  nouveaux  horizons;  on  a  signale 
enfin,  avec  quelque  insistance,  l'etape  actuellement  atteinte  qui  sera 

of  the  German  regiment;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Messines, 
Bouillon,  Chaumont,  Attigny,  Moron villiers,  and  the  Somme;  seri- 
ously wounded,  January  15,  1915,  while  leading  his  battalion  in 
attack;  returned  to  front,  April,  1915,  at  head  of  412th  Kegiment, 
and  took  part  in  battles  of  Champagne,  Hill  304,  Mort  Homme, 
Cote  de  Poivre,  and  Courrieres;  decorated  with  Legion  of  Honor 
and  English  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

3  Graduated  as  sub-lieutenant  from  St.  Cyr;  promoted  for  bravery 
to  rank  of  captain;  mentioned  five  times  in  official  reports. 

4  Noted  as  an  explorer  in  South  America;  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  mentioned  three  times  in  official  despatches. 
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d6passee  par  le  travail  de  demain  poursuivi  dans  des  directions  que 
l'on  a  cherche  a  preciser. 

On  verra  done  dans  la  bibliotheque  les  livres  venerables  et  illus- 
tres  par  ou  une  grande  idee  fut  semee  dans  le  monde;  puis  les  publi- 
cations principales,  grace  auxquelles  les  rameaux  puissants  d'une 
doctrine  se  developperent;  enfin,  pour  l'heure  presente,  un  choix 
assez  large  d'ouvrages  individuels  ou  de  recueils  collectifs  ou  l'on 
trouvera  la  preuve  tangible  de  l'activite  scientifique  de  la  France, 
et  ou  l'on  pourra  apprecier  la  luxuriante  floraison  produite  par  une 
habile  culture. 

For  the  assembling  of  the  collection  M.  Poincare  gives 
special  credit  to  "  [ces]  precieux  collaborateurs,  M.  Coulet, 
directeur  de  l'Office  national  des  Universites,  M.  Gastinel, 
inspecteur  de  l'Academie  de  Paris,  sans  le  zele  et  l'erudition 
desquels  1  'oeuvre  n  'aurait  pu  etre  menee  a  bonne  fin  ni  meme 
sans  doute  entreprise." 

In  his  address  of  presentation  at  the  Exposition,  on  the 
Day  of  France,  November  27,  1915,  Monsieur  Albert  Tir- 
man,  Commissioner-General  of  France,  said : 

Plus  specialement  le  Ministere  de  1 'Instruction  Publique  a  tenu 
a  vous  envoyer  une  expression  de  la  pensee  franchise  cristallisee  dans 
les  oeuvres  capitales  de  nos  savants  de  nos  philosophes  et  de  nos 
litterateurs.  .  .  .  Nous  voudrions  que  cette  pensee  restat  vivante  en 
milieu  de  vous. 

Ou  trouverait-elle  un  meilleur  foyer  que  dans  l'Universite  de 
Calif ornie,  ce  grande  centre  intellectuel  de  l'Ouest  americaine. 
Telle  a  ete  la  conception  du  gouvernement  frangais  et  en  son  nom, 
Messieurs,  j 'ai  l'honneur  de  faire  remise  a  l'Universite  de  Calif  ornie 
de  la  bibliotheque  que  sera  placee  tout  specialement  sous  le  patron- 
age des  Amis  de  la  France. 

The  gift  was  formally  accepted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker, 
regent  of  the  University  of  California,  who  announced  that 
the  collection  would  be  placed  in  a  room  in  the  University 
Library,  to  be  especially  prepared  for  its  reception.  In 
pursuance  of  this  pledge,  Professor  John  Galen  Howard,  of 
the  Department  of  Architecture,  was  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  plans  for  the  fitting  and  decoration  of  a  room  set 
aside  for  the  gift  of  the  French  government  in  the  recently 
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completed  addition  to  the  University  Library.  The  Friends 
of  France,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  French 
government,  appointed  as  trustees  of  the  Library  of  French 
Thought,  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  H. 
Morse  Stephens,  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard,  and  Mr.  Porter 
Garnett. 

The  guests  at  the  ceremonies  of  dedication  (necessarily 
limited  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  the  size  of  the 
room)  comprised  the  regents  of  the  University,  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Romanic  Languages,  the  Consul 
General  of  France  (M.  Julien  Neltner)  and  representatives 
of  the  French  colony,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Friends  of  France. 

THE  EXERCISES 
Opening  Remarks  of  Mr.  Porter  Garnett*   (Presiding) 
Mr.  Commissioner,  ladies,  and  gentlemen : 
I  should  like  to  begin  the  ceremonies  of  the- afternoon 
with  a  pleasant  formality — the  formality  of  presenting  our 
honored  guests  to  this  assemblage.    Monsieur  de  Billy,  Col- 
onel Martin,  Captain  Rouvier,  Lieutenant  de  Courtivron. 
[During  the  presentation  the  audience  stood  and  greeted 
with  applause  the  representatives  of  France  as  they  were 
named  by  the  chairman.] 

The  Friends  of  France  feel  that  this  occasion  is  a  very 
significant  one,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  this  even  more 
keenly  by  the  knowledge  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  France  in  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia was  to  assist  at  the  dedication  of  the  Library  of 
French  Thought.  Although  the  occasion  might  warrant  the 
conducting  of  ceremonies  on  a  larger  scale,  we  have  elected 
to  hold  the  exercises  under  these  limiting  conditions  because 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  character  of  this  gift  of  France 
called  for  the  expression  of  an  intimate  gratitude.  "We  can 
not  express  our  gratitude  adequately;  we  can  only  try  to 
do  so.     The  University  of  California  has  caused  this  room 


*  Secretary  of  the  Friends  of  France,  Trustee  of  the  Library  of 
French  Thought. 
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to  be  set  aside  and  decorated  in  an  appropriate  manner; 
to  that  decoration  the  ladies  of  the  Friends  of  France  have 
graciously  added  this  welcome  of  flowers,  flowers  the  colors 
of  which  are  the  colors  of  France — the  symbols  of  liberty ; 
in  return  for  the  compliment  paid  to  us  by  France  in  the 
ex-libris  especially  designed  for  this  collection  we  have,  as 
you  may  see,  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  each  volume 
the  tricolor ;  finally  we  have  selected  as  the  most  fitting  date 
for  these  ceremonies  of  honor  and  homage  to  France  the 
birthday  of  Lafayette,  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  an 
ideal  internationalism,  an  internationalism  of  free  democra- 
cies, to  establish  which  France  and  America  and  our  allies 
are  fighting  today ;  and  this  day  is  also  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  that  miracle  of  French  valor  which 
made  victory  inevitable — it  is  in  these  small  ways  that  we 
have  sought  to  express  our  appreciation  of  this  splendid  gift. 
France,  generous  France,  has  made  other  gifts  to  Cali- 
fornia. Many  years  ago  the  French  government  presented 
to  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  (now  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  California)  a  set  of  casts  of  the  statuary 
of  the  Louvre.  In  1906  the  French  government  caused  to 
be  struck  and  presented  to  San  Francisco,  through  the  Am- 
bassador of  France,  M.  Jusserand,  a  medallion  in  token  of 
its  admiration  for  the  courageous  achievement  of  our  citizens 
in  the  work  of  rehabilitation  after  the  disaster  of  that  year. 
Should  we  not  think  now  of  another  labor  of  rehabilitation — 
the  rehabilitation  of  France  ?  Should  we  not  think  and  act 
and  give?  To  the  generosity  of  a  Frenchman,  Baron  de 
Coubertin,  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Carnot  prize  for  debates  between  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  University.5  And,  finally,  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  though  France  was  torn  by  war,  assembled 
this  collection  of  books,  representing  the  achievements — 
"the  solid  qualities  and  enlivening  graces  of  French  schol- 
arship"— and  said  to  us  simply,  "Take  it,  it  is  yours.' ' 


s  The  name  of  the  prize  has  recently  been  changed  to  la  Medaille 
Jofre. 
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And  it  is  ours.  It  is  ours  as  no  other  gift  can  ever  be, 
because  we  can  share  it — we  can  possess  it  individually. 
The  casts  of  the  Louvre  statuary  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1906,  the  San  Francisco  medallion  and  the  Carnot  prizes 
may  cease  to  exist,  but  the  fine  flower  of  French  literature, 
French  philosophy  and  French  science  with  which  you  are 
surrounded — the  works  of  Descartes,  of  Moliere,  of  Mon- 
taine,  of  Rousseau,  of  Pascal — are  a  monument  that  is  not 
only  precious  and  noble  but  also  imperishable. 

I  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends  of  France  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  of 
French  Thought,  and  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  assisting  us  by  your  presence  to  fulfil,  in  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  purpose  of  our  society,  which  is — to  serve  France 
and  to  honor  France. 

EEMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  B.  BOURN* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Commissioner,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  day  that  was  very  memorable  to  the  Californians 
at  the  Exposition.  To  me  it  does  not  seem  possible  because 
I  am  many,  many  years  younger.  All  Americans  are 
younger,  I  think,  nearly.  As  we  felt  then,  we  carried,  or 
tried  to  carry,  our  heads  very  high  before  the  2nd  of  April, 
1917.  Wherever  we  went  our  hearts  were  burdened  and 
our  souls  could  hardly  find  words. 

This  morning  I  received  a  cablegram  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  with  us  two  years  ago,  Monsieur  Tirman.  I  will 
not  inflict  the  commissioners  with  my  French,  so  I  read 
you  a  translation  of  the  cablegram : 

"I  am  heartily  with  the  Friends  of  France,  who,  with 
a  touching  attention,  have  chosen  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Library  of  French  Thought  at  the  University  of  California 
a  day  dear  to  both  our  countries,  the  anniversary  of  La- 


*  President  of  the  Friends  of  France. 
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f ayette  's  birthday,  whilst  our  armies  are  again  uniting  their 
flags  for  the  defense  of  right  and  civilization. ' ' 

To  those  who  remember  the  day  at  the  Exposition  two 
years  ago  this  cablegram  must  mean  a  great  deal.  When 
we  come  to  this  Library  of  French  Thought,  it  is  not  what 
it  means  to  us,  but  what  it  will  mean  to  those  who  follow 
after.  French  thought,  France,  means  everything  to  this 
world.  America  has  much  to  learn,  but  we  will  learn.  The 
future  youth  of  California  and  of  America  will  come  to 
this  room.  They  will  learn  to  know  France.  They  will 
learn  to  know  what  France  has  given  to  the  world,  for, 
above  all  nations,  she  stands  as  the  epitome  of  the  three 
lessons  of  life.  If  the  youth  of  America,  if  the  manhood 
of  America,  if  the  womanhood  of  America,  learn,  as  in  time 
all  will  learn,  those  lessons,  they  have  learned  all  there  is 
in  life,  for  it  is  from  France,  above  any  other  nation,  that 
we  must  learn  those  three  lessons — how  to  fight,  how  to 
love,  and  how  to  die. 

EEMAEKS  OF  MR.  BRUCE  PORTER* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Commissioner,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: 

As  to  what  the  manhood  of  the  world,  in  Mr.  Bourn's 
words,  could  learn  from  France,  we  have  had  the  thing 
beautifully  and  most  unconsciously  expressed  in  letters 
from  the  boys  the  Friends  of  France  assisted  to  go  for 
the  ambulance  service,  the  service  of  mercy  in  France. 
They  left  us,  as  perhaps  we  should  have  them  leave  us,  a 
bit  self-conscious  in  expression,  a  bit  limited,  a  bit  stamped 
with  the  limitations  of  just  our  ramshackle,  gallant  civil- 
ization, and  the  letters  come  back  now,  full  of  expression, 
full  of  expressiveness  that  is  France,  that  France  teaches 
each  person  who  goes  there  and  who  loves  France,  with  a 
kind  of  gift  of  tongues,  so  that  the  shy  undergraduate,  who 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  who,  yet,  was  getting  all  of  his  ex- 


*  Founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Friends  of  France. 
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pression  in  action,  in  sacrifice,  in  his  willingness  to  go  and 
serve  France,  now  has  a  tongue  and  he  speaks  beautifully. 
With  that  great  heritage  of  expressiveness  which  is  France, 
expression  in  every  form,  somehow  our  eyes  are  to  be  opened 
and  our  ears  are  to  be  opened,  it  seems  to  me,  to  just  what 
that  means,  because  we  love  France  and  she  teaches  us  the 
legitimacy  of  our  emotions,  the  legitimacy  of  deep,  strong 
feeling,  beautifully,  feelingly  expressed. 

EEMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER 

Mr.  Chairman,  Eight  Honorable  High  Commissioners, 
Friends  of  France : 

The  people  here  are  all,  of  course,  friends  of  France. 
This  day  this  library  is  symbolically  opened.  The  pages 
of  French  literature  are  symbolically  opened  to  the  use  of 
a  community.  You  represent  that  community.  As  the 
ages  go  down  the  years,  this  body  of  literature  may  change 
somewhat  its  scope  or  its  balance.  The  substance,  however, 
will  always  be  here.  These  books  represent,  by  and  large, 
what  will  always  be  here  to  speak  for  the  artistic  life- 
creations  of  a  peculiar  people  in  Western  Europe. 

It  is  undoubtedly  significant  that  we  meet  here  on  the 
one  hundred  and  sixtieth  birthday  of  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette. He  toiled  and  risked  for  the  people  that  clung  by 
its  finger  tips  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  looked  back  to- 
ward Europe.  On  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  in  1824-25, 
he  turned  his  face  inland  and  saw  this  country  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  he  heard  nothing  about  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
the  year  of  his  visit  the  state  university  of  Virginia  was 
founded.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  heard  of  it.  I  pre- 
sume he  did,  by  way  of  Jefferson.  I  suppose  he  heard  of 
the  plans  that  looked  forward  toward  that  university.  He 
could  not  have  guessed  that  a  stronghold,  a  strong  citadel 
of  French  influence,  should  be  established  when  the  country 
had  pushed  itself  twice  as  far  on,  as  it  had  yet  on  the  occa- 
sion of  that  visit  of  his.  But  this  shore  was  waiting  for  him. 
The  interests  that  were  dear  to  his  heart  had  occupied  only 
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as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  little  longer — three- 
quarters  of  a  century  more — and  they  had  pushed  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  here,  by  grace  of  Lafayette, 
and  in  the  love  we  bear  him  and  the  love  he  showed  to  us, 
on  his  birthday  we  lay  open  this  place,  sacred  to  him  and 
the  things  that  were  dearest  to  him.  We  lay  this  place 
open  that  those  who  wish  may  come  in  here  and  commune 
with  the  great  body  of  literary  creations  due  to  the  French 
people.  Here  one  may  sit,  and,  though  he  never  can  read 
widely  into  this  mass,  he  may  see  it  at  a  glance  and  know 
what  it  portends.  He  may  think  about  it.  It  has  been 
worth  while  that  men  have  taken  up  those  invitations  which 
of  late  years  have  been  placed  on  the  doors  of  Protestant 
churches  in  this  country.  The  Catholic  church  has  long 
since  known  how  to  do  it.  But  there  is  a  significance  in 
that  invitation  to  come  into  the  church  and  sit  down  and 
rest  and  pray,  and  they  may  come  here  if  they  want  to. 
If  they  are  weary  a  bit,  they  may  come  here  and  sit  down 
and  rest  and  pray.    No  one,  I  think,  will  drive  them  out. 

That  is  one  use,  at  any  rate,  to  make  of  books,  and  I 
have  not  been  inclined  in  my  life  to  underestimate  that  use. 
There  is  something  in  browsing  about  in  the  library.  I 
found,  when  I  was  a  lad — found,  by  myself,  books  that  I 
chose  to  read  buried  away  in  back  shelves  of  my  father's 
library.  I  found  there  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  and  read 
it  backward  and  forward  and  seemed  to  learn  to  love  that 
thing  that  seems  so  dry  today,  and  yet  it  was  by  virtue 
of  the  art  of  browsing  that  I  found  it  out  and  read  it,  for 
no  man  had  the  time  to  guide  me,  and  I  simply  found  it. 
And  here  are  the  things  that  men  may  look  upon,  and  here 
among  them  they  may  find  their  way. 

At  any  rate,  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  California, 
particularly  in  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  teaching  body,  I  accept  this  unusual  gift 
with  all  that  it  implies.  I  accept  it  as  representative  of 
the  life  of  a  distinguished  people.  I  take  it  and  receive  it 
as  representing  the  life  thought  of  the  French  people,  gifted 
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above  all  peoples  that  have  been  since  the  ancient  Greeks 
of  Athens,  gifted  above  them  all  to  adjust  the  arts  of  life 
to  need  and  to  hold  on  to  the  comeliness  of  life  therewith. 
I  accept  this  gift  with  all  it  signifies  and  throw  open  sym- 
bolically these  doors  and  pray  that  this  library  in  all  its 
years  may  serve  its  purpose,  to  make  two  peoples  grown  up 
in  accord  to  understand  each  other  as  the  years  go  on,  still 
better  and  to  serve  them,  too,  and  together  through  this 
symbolism,  the  cause  and  interests  of  mankind  at  large. 

EEMAEKS  OF  PEOFESSOK  CHARLES  MILLS  GAYLEY* 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  of  the 
French  Government  to  the  United  States,  gallant  soldiers, 
brethren-in-arms,  with  us  in  the  most  righteous  cause  for 
which  ever  sword  was  drawn: 

It  rejoices  us  that  you  should  grace  with  your  presence 
the  dedication  of  this  generous  gift  of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  University  of  California,  and  through  the  University 
to  America.  That  you  should  thus  honor  us  upon  the  an- 
niversary of  Lafayette's  birth  is  most  appropriate. 

In  commemorating  the  birthday  of  Lafayette  we  are 
performing  a,  patriotic  duty  second  only  in  solemnity  to 
that  which  we  perform  when  we  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Washington  himself.  We  are  but  fulfiling  the  behest  of 
the  Founder  of  our  Republic,  who  declared  that  "the  gen- 
erosity of  France  to  America  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution must  inspire  every  citizen  of  the  states  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  unalterable  gratitude. ' ' 

Honoring  Lafayette  we  honor  France.  But  no  tribute 
we  may  bring  can  be  commensurate  with  what  we  owe.  We 
are  but  striving  to  "act  well  our  part:  there  all  the  honor 
lies."  We  wreathe  his  immortal  name  with  the  rosemary 
of  grateful  remembrance.  To  that  name  we  cannot  add  an 
honor.  "He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again."  He 
honors  us.    And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  French  Commission 


*  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
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who  come  in  his  name,  confer  an  inestimable  favor  upon  us. 

' '  Prom  the  moment  that  I  heard  of  the  American  strug- 
gle for  freedom,"  says  the  young  marquis  in  his  Memoirs, 
' '  my  heart  was  enrolled,  and  my  dreams  thereafter  were  of 
nothing  else  but  to  join  my  banner  to  theirs."  That  was 
in  1775,  and  Lafayette  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  next  year,  he 
offered  his  sword  to  America.  While  but  nineteen  he  ob- 
tained assurance  of  a  commission  in  the  American  army, 
and  immediately  purchased  and  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  vessel  for  his  journey.  Still  but  nineteen  years  old, 
this  scion  of  the  fairest  French  aristocracy,  glowing  with 
idealism  and  democratic  faith,  braved  the  royal  mandate, 
left  behind  his  girl-wife  and  his  year-old  child,  embarked 
on  the  ship  well  named  ' '  Victory, ' '  and  sailed  with  his  little 
band  of  patriot-friends  for  American  shores:  the  boy  La- 
fayette, retiring  in  disposition,  modest  and  self-contained — 
character  of  steel,  soul  of  fire! 

To  his  wife  he  writes  while  still  aboard  the  "Victory," 
"my  coming  service  under  Washington  I  count  as  a  brevet 
of  immortality. ' '  After  his  arrival  he  continues  the  letter — 
"These  Americans  are  all  simple  and  honest,  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  a  land  where  all  resounds  with  the  fair 
name — du  beau  nom  de  liberte."  Then,  closing — to  that 
anxious,  yearning  girl  at  home :  "I  have  faith  in  my  star. 
Have  a  little  faith  in  it,  too,  dear  heart — et  soyez  sure  qu'elle 
doit  vous  tranquilliser  entierement." 

Through  hours  of  gloom  and  nights  of  splendor  that  star 
comforted  and  heartened  our  forefathers:  at  Brandy  wine 
and  Gloucester,  at  Valley  Forge,  Monmouth  Court  House 
and  Yorktown.  It  was  that  star  of  Lafayette,  shining  again 
in  French  skies,  that  beckoned  and  pointed  the  way  for 
Ternay's  fleet  and  Rochambeau's  soldiers.  Without  La- 
fayette's aid  and  the  aid  of  generous  France,  the  War  of 
Independence  might  never  have  been  won.  With  his  aid, 
the  aid  of  France,  the  first  great  democratic  republic  of 
the  modern  world  was  founded ;  and  with  its  foundation  the 
fate  of  autocracy  in  France  was  sealed. 
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Washington  he  idolized.  Lafayette  Washington  loved 
as  a  father  loves  his  son.  In  the  hearts  of  Americans  their 
names  are  inseparable ;  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  they  are 
inscribed.  In  the  history  of  the  world  those  two  names  spell 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality. 

Nobly,  fittingly,  did  Andrew  Jackson,  upon  the  death  of 
Lafayette,  order  "that  the  same  honors  be  rendered  upon 
this  occasion  as  were  observed  upon  the  decease  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  his  Country,  his  contemporary  in 
arms. ' ' 

Our  forefathers,  whose  cause  Lafayette  supported,  did 
not  win  the  War  of  Independence  by  unstringing  the  sinews 
and  unnerving  the  heart.  Though  they  knew  well  the  power 
of  the  foe,  they  did  not  unnerve  the  heart  by  overrating  that 
power,  or  by  whispering  in  back  alleys  that  he  was  invinci- 
ble ;  or  by  whining  for  terms  of  peace  before  they  had  struck 
a  blow  for  victory.  They  did  not  win  that  war  by  ignoring 
the  vitality  of  the  cause  and  its  justice;  by  doubting 
whether,  after  all,  their  former  security  were  not  preferable 
to  the  assertion  of  principle,  and  whether,  after  all,  democ- 
racy was  any  better  than  autocracy. 

Our  forefathers  won  that  war  hand  in  hand  with  La- 
fayette and  Rochambeau  and  all  that  glorious  'company  of 
French  patriots  by  firm  conviction  in  the  justice,  liberality, 
humanity  of  the  cause  to  which  they  had  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor;  by  united 
effort  with  their  allies ;  by  determination  never  to  compro- 
mise till  the  foe  was  brought  to  his  knees,  and  the  victory 
consummated  upon  which  a  worthy  and  abiding  peace  might 
ensue. 

Your  fathers  helped  us  then,  honored  representatives  of 
Lafayette  and  France.  Our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor  are  pledged  now  to  you.  With  you,  with  noble 
England,  with  all  free  peoples,  we  will  battle  to  the  end  for 
the  peace  that  shall  be  won  only  when  the  imperialism  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs  has  been  destroyed. 
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REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Commissioner,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: 

My  time  will  be  very  much  shortened  by  the  fact  that 
outside  this  library  there  are  now  collected,  I  believe,  the 
great  mass  of  the  students  of  the  University.  This  univer- 
sity exists  for  its  students,  and  I  trust  that  when  you  see 
them  you  will  realize  the  persons  whom  the  French  Republic 
has  benefited  in  the  presentation  of  these  books  to  our  uni- 
versity. I  am  glad  of  the  excuse  not  to  have  to  speak  at 
any  length,  because  I  confess  that  I  am  an  emotional  being, 
and  when  I  remember  the  wonderful  years  that  I  spent  in 
Paris,  and  how,  fresh  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  there 
gathered  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  French  genius 
for  lucidity,  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  French  genius 
for  developing  the  truth,  I  cannot  speak  as  an  ordinary 
visitor  to  France  might  speak.  The  France  that  I  knew 
was  the  France  of  the  vanquished.  It  was  the  France  of 
1880.  The  France  my  heart  salutes  now  is  the  France  that 
has  conquered,  conquered  all  souls  by  the  wonder  of  its 
patience  and  its  valor. 

In  the  training  of  students  here  in  this  University  of 
California  there  is  nothing  more  incumbent  upon  us  than 
to  set  before  the  students  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in 
and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  poetic  excellencies 
of  all  great  civilizations  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  France.  For  France  has  been,  above  all,  the  interpreter 
of  the  world.  When  I  used  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  my 
old  professors  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartres  and  the  Ecole  des 
Sciences  Libres  et  Politiques,  and  elsewhere  in  those  younger 
days,  now  forty  years  ago,  nearly,  the  thing  that  I  learned 
most  was  to  try  and  get  rid  of  that  English  attitude  of 
false  reserve  that  holds  back  an  Englishman  from  daring 
to  express  himself  and  to  understand  the  free,  open,  splen- 
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did,  lucid  exposition  of  their  labors  towards  the  truth  which 
marks  the  utterances  of  the  great  French  professors.  And 
more,  it  is  our  duty  to  try  and  impress  upon  our  students 
the  fact  that  the  Englishmen,  being  the  interpreters  of  the 
world  likewise  have  learned  how  to  interpret  in  wonderful 
style.  The  only  nation  that  does  take  great  pains  to  ex- 
press its  thought  in  appropriate  words  is  surely  today  the 
French  nation.  Take  the  very  way  we  have  to  name  this 
room.  Those  two  great  volumes  that  were  published  by  the 
French  government  for  our  Exposition  were  called  La 
Science  Francaise,  and  La  Science  Francaise  won't  trans- 
late into  American.  ^When  we  argued  upon  the  subject,  I 
begged  them  to  call  this  the  Library  of  French  Science,  but 
was  told  that  the  American  mind  thinks  that  the  only  science 
in  the  world  is  natural  science.  Here  on  these  walls — here 
is  archaeology,  there  is  history.  These  things  are  not  recog- 
nized as  science  except  by  the  clear-thinking  people  of 
France.  They  are  not  bothered  by  synonyms.  Each  word 
means  one  thing,  and  nothing  else,  and  if  our  students  in 
the  University  of  California  can  learn  that,  even  if  that 
alone,  they  have  learned  a  very  great  deal. 

I  must  not  detain  you  any  further.  I  should  go  off  into 
using  big  adjectives,  large  sounds.  I  feel  the  whole  thing 
too  much  to  talk  in  mere  little  trivial  words,  but  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  gentlemen  of  France,  may  I  say,  Vive 
la  France! 


REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  GILBERT  CHINARD* 

Monsieur  le  President,  Messieurs  ]es  membres  de  la 
mission  francaise,  Amis  de  la  France : 

C'est  au  nom  de  ceux  de  mes  collegues  qui  ont  eu  la 
bonne  fortune  de  pouvoir  etudier  en  France  et  qui  sont 
restes  de  bons  et  loyaux  disciples  de  la  science  francaise 
que  je  suis  appele  a  prendre  la  parole  devant  vous.    Vous 
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permettrez  a  un  professeur  de  francais  de  s'exprimer  dans 
la  langue  qu'il  est  charge  d'enseigner  a  l'Universite  de 
Californie. 

Plus  que  d'autres,  peut-etre,  ceux  de  nous  qui  ont  passe 
des  annees  studieuses  dans  notre  France  si  chere  et  si  loin- 
taine  sont  heureux  aujourdhui  de  sentir  que  les  liens  intel- 
lectuels  qui  existaient  deja  entre  la  France  et  la  Californie 
vont  se  resserrer  et  se  fortifier,  puisqu'a  notre  garde  est 
confie  le  precieux  tresor  de  la  Pensee  francaise.  A  vrai 
dire  les  liens  intellectuels  entre  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis 
sont  de  vieille  date.  II  faut  sans  doute  en  faire  remonter 
l'origine  a  l'epoque  ou  des  Huguenots  francais  vinrent 
chercher  un  asile  dans  les  colonies  anglaises.  Si  je  ne 
craignais  d'etre  trop  long,  il  me  serait  facile  de  montrer 
comment,  meme  aux  instants  ou  l'influence  de  la  pensee 
francaise  a  semble  la  plus  faible,  elle  n'a  cesse  cependant 
de  se  manifester  et  comment,  de  tout  temps,  de  nombreux 
esprits  parmi  les  meilleurs  des  Etats-Unis  ont  cede  a  son 
attraction. 

Nous  connaissons  tous  ce  delicieux  episode  de  la  carriere 
de  Longfellow,  quand  apres  avoir  ete  norame  professeur  a 
Bowdoin,  il  decida  d'aller  etudier  en  Europe.  A  peine 
sorti  du  college,  il  hesitait  a  prendre  seul  une  resolution  et 
consulta  tout  d'abord  ses  maitres  Ticknor  et  Bancroft. 
Partout  ou  il  s'adressa,  il  recut  la  meme  reponse :  "Allez 
etudier  en  Allemagne."  Avec  une  independance  de  juge- 
ment  bien  americaine,  le  jeune  homme  reflechit,  pesa  les 
conseils  de  ses  aines  et,  sa  decision  prise,  sans  prevenir  per- 
sonne,  s'embarqua  pour  la  France.  L'exemple  de  Long- 
fellow n'a  pas  ete  imite  autant  qu'il  aurait  du  l'etre;  mais 
a  toutes  les  dates  de  l'histoire  des  Stats- [Jnis  un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  jeunes  savants  americains  ont  refait  le  pelerinage  de 
France  et  tous  ont  decouvert,  qu  'ils  f ussent  mathematiciens, 
philologues  ou  biologistes,  qu'en  France  et  particulierement 
a  Paris  ils  rencontraient  quelque  chose  d 'unique.  Ils  de- 
couvrirent  que,  grace  a  notre  systeme  de  centralisation  et 
de  concentration,  Paris  etait,  pour  reprendre  les  mots  de 
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Goethe,  un  centre  de  puissance  intellectuelle,  tel  qu'on  n'en 
pouvait  trouver  d'egal  dans  aucun  autre  endroit  du  monde. 
lis  subirent  1  'heureuse  contagion  de  cette  fievre  intellectuelle 
et  de  cette  intensite  de  pensee  que  Ton  ne  peut  ressentir 
nulle  part  ailleurs  au  meme  degre  et  ont  garde  le  souvenir 
le  plus  reconnaissant  a  la  Sorbonne  et  au  College  de  France. 

Nous  voudrions  pouvoir  envoyer  tous  nos  etudiants  a 
Paris,  ne  fut-ce  que  pour  quelques  semaines.  La  distance 
s'y  oppose,  mais  puisque  nous  ne  pouvons  le  faire,  nous 
sommes  particulierement  heureux  d 'avoir  sur  notre  "cam- 
pus" un  endroit  ou  les  meilleures  productions  scientifiques 
de  la  France  seront  conservees  et  mises  a  la  disposition  de 
notre  public  universitaire. 

Un  de  nos  collegues,  le  professeur  G.  E.  Hale,  ecrivait 
dernierement  un  essai  sur  V Inspiration  intellectuelle  de 
Paris,  comme  preface  a  un  volume  sur  la  Science  Francaise 
publie  par  une  societe  de  savants  americains.  Du  jardin  du 
Luxembourg  qu'il  avait  choisi  comme  cabinet  d 'etude,  il 
pouvait  apercevoir  le  dome  du  Pantheon  et  la  noble  per- 
spective de  1 'avenue  de  l'Observatoire,  en  meme  temps  que 
lui  parvenaient  par  instants  les  grondements  sourds  de 
l'artillerie  qui  preparait  1 'offensive  de  la  Somme.  Nous 
ne  pouvons  percevoir  ici  les  echos  les  plus  lointains  des 
grandes  batailles  du  front  de  l'Ouest,  bien  que  notre  pensee 
toute  entiere  soit  la-bas.  II  nous  semblera  dorenavant  que 
nous  vivons  un  peu  plus  en  France  et  nous  compren- 
drons  mieux  ce  que  la  France  represente  pour  le  monde 
entier,  nous  tous  qui  aux  environs  de  la  vingtieme  annee 
avons  etudie  a  la  Sorbonne  et  remonte  en  discutant  les  pentes 
de  la  Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve,  puisque,  grace  aux  efforts 
combines  du  gouvernement  francais,  des  Amis  de  la  France 
et  des  autorites  universitaires,  nous  pourrons  nous  faire  et 
communiquer  a  nos  etudiants  une  idee  plus  complete  et  plus 
exacte  de  la  Pensee  francaise. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  C.  ROWELL* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Commissioner,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: 

Jealously  guarded  lie  the  royal  treasures  in  the  depths 
of  the  Tower,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  green  vaults  of  Con- 
stantine.  Orbs  and  scepters,  diadems  and  plate,  thrones 
and  glittering  regalia — encrusted  with  historic  and  price- 
less gems  and  wrought  with  supreme  artistry — all  are  dis- 
played in  bewildering  splendor.  But  how  few  may  even 
look  upon  these  hoards!  Of  what  concern  are  they  to 
humanity  at  large?  Verily,  they  might  be  shattered  and 
destroyed  by  bursting  bomb,  or  sunk  in  the  bottomless  sea, 
and  the  world  would  be  no  whit  poorer.  They  are  "of  the 
earth,  earthy." 

Here  on  these  encircling  walls  are  ranged  some  hun- 
dreds of  mere  books.  Modestly  attired,  unadorned  with 
costly  tooling,  they  radiate  an  ineffable  charm  and  invite 
a  personal  intimacy.  And  as  we  advance  to  closer  acquain- 
tance, and  scan  their  fair  pages,  there  is  revealed  a  treasury 
of  golden  thought.  Dum  tacent,  clamant.  Balm  for  the 
sorrowing  heart,  hope  for  the  despondent,  strength  for  the 
weak,  inspiration  for  the  ardent  soul.  Down  from  the 
mountains  of  dry-as-dust  books,  lo !  here  is  flowing  a  rivulet 
of  refreshing  water  charged  with  the  potency  of  life.  And 
shall  forever  flow !  Yea,  though  in  the  process  of  the  years 
ink  may  fade  and  tattered  volumes  crumble  into  impalpable 
powder,  the  subtle  vital  essence  shall  still  linger — a  part 
of  the  imperishable  heritage  bestowed  by  France  upon  man- 
kind. 

Oh,  France,  generous  foster-mother  of  our  newborn 
republic,  steadfast  friend,  we  on  this  distant  shore  today 
pledge  fealty  to  thee !  Though  at  times  thy  steps  have  been 
misguided,  thy  feet  have  ever  sought  and  regained  the 
upward   path.      Among   the   nations   thou   hast   been   the 


*  Librarian  of  the  University  of  California. 
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standard-bearer  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true. 
Thou  hast  deified  Reason;  thou  has  enthroned  Liberty. 
And  soon  all — all  peoples  will  worship  with  thee  at  these 
hallowed  altars. 


EEMAEKS   OF   MONSIEUR   EDOUARD   DE    BILLY* 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Friends  of  France,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

It  has  been  a  very  deep  regret  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  not  to  be  able  to  accept  your  invitation, 
and  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say  that  he  should  not 
be  here,  he,  the  historian,  the  professor,  the  political  journal- 
ist, and  now  the  political  man,  who  first  came  to  the  United 
States  eight  years  ago,  I  think,  to  give  lectures  at  Harvard 
University  on  the  foreign  politics  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  who  now  has  been  sent  to  this  country  as  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  French  Republic  and,  next  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  is  the  delegate  of  France  to  your  country. 
And,  although  sorry  that  he  should  not  be  here,  I  can  say 
that  I  am  proud  and  that  we,  my  friends  and  myself,  are 
proud  to  be  here  in  his  place,  delegates  of  the  French 
Government,  to  assist,  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of 
this  library,  which  the  French  Government  has  presented 
to  the  University  of  California  and  in  which  the  French 
Government  takes  constant  interest,  which  it  has  shown  by 
deciding  to  send  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  volumes  to  be 
added  to  this  library. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  be  gathered 
here  in  this  beautiful  university,  in  this  fascinating  place, 
seeming  apart  from  the  world,  dedicated  to  thought,  and 
doing  here  such  a  work  of  peace  as  the  dedication  of  a 
library,  at  the  same  time  that  war  is  raging,  that  war  is 
in  all  our  thoughts  and  in  all  our  minds;  that  in  this  uni- 

*  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  to  the 
United  States.  Special  representative  of  the  High  Commission  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Library  of  French  Thought. 
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versity,  from  the  time  that  the  great  war  broke  out,  so  many 
of  your  students  enlisted  in  the  ambulance  units,  which  have 
done  so  wonderfully  in  the  most  dangerous  positions,  and 
since  the  United  States  joined  the  war  so  many  of  your 
professors  and  students  have  left  their  studies  and  joined 
the  training  camps?  Indeed,  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
at  this  moment  when  so  many  men  of  thought  and  of  science 
are  compelled  to  abandon  their  works  and  devote  all  the 
energies  of  their  minds  to  works  connected  with  war,  when 
men  like  Professor  Hale  have  left  their  work  here  to  join 
the  committees  which  have  been  founded  in  Washington 
to  cooperate  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  together 
with  so  many  other  scientists  and  great  men  of  this  country. 
Yes,  it  is  a  strange  thing,  and  all  the  same  it  is  the  right 
thing.  We  must  not  forget,  because  we  are  at  war,  that 
peace  is  our  aim.  Peace  has  been  the  aim  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  did  all  it  could  to  maintain 
neutrality,  to  remain  the  great  mediating  nation  in  the 
world,  and  only  joined  the  war  when  it  was  no  more  possible 
to  remain  neutral.  And  France  also  wanted  peace.  She  did 
all  she  could  during  forty-seven  years  to  avoid  war,  and 
even  by  great  sacrifice,  such  as  the  giving  up  of  one  of  her 
colonies  in  1911,  did  all  she  could  when  difficulty  after 
difficulty  was  brought  about  by  her  neighbor  in  the  east,  did 
all  she  could  to  come  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  And  now 
that  she  is  fighting,  and  now  that  we  are  all  fighting  together 
— United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Russia — we  are  fighting  for  peace.  Our  aims  are  not  to 
remain  military  nations.  Our  aims  are  a  lasting  peace. 
Even  when  we  are  fighting  we  think  of  peace. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  that  better  than  a  story  related 
to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  being  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
our  armies,  was  for  some  time  a  censor  and  had  to  read 
the  letters  written  by  the  men,  to  see  that  none  of  them 
would  happen  by  chance  to  give  information  which  ought 
not  to  be  given.  He  told  me  how  impressed  he  was  by  the 
letters  of  these  farmers  who  had  become  soldiers.     Most  of- 
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those  letters,  after  one  page  of  affectionate  words  for  the 
wife  and  children,  were  full  of  details  about  the  farm  work : 
' '  This  is  the  moment  when  peas  have  to  be  planted. "  "  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  calf  is  to  be  taken  care  of. ' '  And 
so  those  men,  those  farmers  mobilized  in  the  trenches, 
although  they  were  fighting,  although  they  were  ready  to 
give  their  lives  for  their  country,  at  the  same  time  had  their 
heart  upon  the  soil  which  they  had  been  working  on  since 
they  were  children,  and  were  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  would  return  to  their  plow  and  to  their  farm- 
house. But  not  only  the  farmers  in  the  trenches  think  in 
that  manner.  Men  of  thought,  whilst  they  are  fighting  with 
all  their  hearts  and  devoted  to  their  country,  think  of  the 
time  which  is  coming  soon,  I  hope,  when  peace  will  be 
restored,  a  peace  to  which  the  allied  countries  have  given  a 
definition  when  they  had  to  answer,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  message  of  President  Wilson,  stating,  as  they 
very  soon  did  all  together,  that  they  were  not  fighting  for 
annexations  or  indemnities ;  that,  having  been  forced  to  fight 
for  independence,  their  aims  were  three-fold:  reparations 
for  damage  done,  restitution  of  what  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  and  guarantees  for  the  future. 

It  has  been  said  a  while  ago  that  America  had  much  to 
learn  from  France.  Well,  indeed,  we  are  proud  of  our 
science,  of  our  literature,  of  our  philosophy,  of  all  the  work 
of  our  thinkers  and  of  our  scientists,  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  library  representing  the  work  of  French  thought  should 
be  here  in  this  home  so  delightfully  prepared  to  receive  this 
present  from  the  French  Republic  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  science  which  has 
sometimes  been  depreciated  by  people  who  did  not  like  us. 
But  at  the  same  time  let  us  not  only  speak  of  what  others 
have  to  learn  from  us.  Let  me  emphasize  all  that  we  have 
to  learn  from  the  United  States  and  all  that  we  will  more 
and  more  have  to  learn  from  the  United  States.  Even  in 
the  first  years  of  the  life  of  your  republic,  when  all  the 
energies  of  your  fathers  were  devoted  to  opening  the  land, 
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to  creating  this  country,  to  building  railroads,  to  building 
these  beautiful  cities  and  to  making  the  country  habitable 
for  all  the  people  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  came 
here  to  become  American  citizens,  even  then,  at  that  moment 
when  it  seemed  that  all  of  the  energies  had  been  devoted  to 
material  work,  what  a  contribution  did  the  American  mind 
give  to  literature  and  to  science! — poets  like  Longfellow 
and  Walt  Whitman,  thinkers  like  William  James,  phil- 
osophers like  Meyers  and  scientists  like  Michelson,  and  so 
many  others  whose  names  we  long  to  tell  of.  In  this  same 
time,  during  this  period  of  toil  and  hard  labor,  all  your 
business  men,  with  a  wide  understanding  of  the  needs  of  a 
growing  nation,  devoted  so  much  money  to  the  foundation 
of  libraries,  of  high  schools.  This  state  has  also  devoted  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  aims,  and  now  the  whole  country 
is  covered  with  those  beautiful  schools,  those  splendid  uni- 
versities, where  thousands  of  students  gather  to  develop 
their  minds,  eager  to  give  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  And  now  that  many  of  them  have  gone  to  fight, 
the  others  remain  eager  to  do  what  they  may,  so  as  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  which  are  inevitable  in  wartime.  Yes,  we 
know.  And  the  result  of  all  this  work,  of  the  creation  of 
all  these  schools  and  universities,  has  begun  and  will  more 
and  more  be  an  immense  development  of  culture,  of  develop- 
ment of  thought  of  men  in  the  United  States,  and  you  will 
have  to  teach  us,  as  I  think  we  have  had  and  will  still  have 
to  teach  you. 

There  must  be  an  intercourse  between  our  nations. 
There  must  be  an  intercourse  among  all  friendly  nations. 
A  friend  of  mine — if  I  dare  call  a  friend  a  man  much  older 
than  myself  who  has  always  been  so  friendly  to  me,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  wrote  in  a  French  periodical  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  a  paper  entitled  ' '  The  Intellectual  Relations 
Between  England  and  France"  and  pointed  out  how, 
although  England  and  France  were  so  neighborly,  they  had 
been,  during  the  whole  nineteenth  century,  in  nearly  total 
ignorance  in  each  country  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
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intellectual  life  of  the  other  country.  France  nearly  ignored 
the  development  of  English  literature  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  except  a  few  novelists,  and  England  ignored  the 
great  movement  of  French  thought  in  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  Mr.  Gosse  pointed 
out  how  sad  it  was  that  two  nations  who  were  allied  for  this 
war,  and  friends,  were  so  ignorant  of  each  other.  We  hope 
that  this  dedication  will  be  symbolical  and  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  much  more  intimate  intercourse  among  students 
and  professors  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  that 
more  of  you  will  come  to  our  country,  that  more  of  our 
French  students  will  come  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
by  sharing  all  the  gifts  which  have  been  given  to  the  mind 
in  one  and  another  country  we  will  all  together  work  for  this 
motto  which  is  before  my  eyes  since  I  am  in  this  room: 
"For  Humanity  and  the  Humanities."0 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  the  special  com- 
missioner and  his  colleagues  were  greeted  as  they  were 
leaving  the  Library  building  by  several  hundred  students 
who  had  assembled  to  do  them  honor. 


e  The  motto  of  the  Friends  of  France. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION 


Gilbert  Chinard 


The  Library  of  French  Thought,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Friends  of  France,  was  formed  for  exhibition  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915.  The  books  which  compose  it  were  assembled 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  at  a  time  when  France, 
after  winning  an  epochal  victory,  was  still  fighting  for  her 
territory  and  her  very  life.  Were  it  only  for  this  fact 
the  Library  of  French  Thought  would  constitute  a  precious 
testimony  of  the  undying  spirit  of  the  French  nation. 

With  the  enemy  less  than  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  the 
French  government  requested  certain  French  scholars  to 
write  a  series  of  short  studies,  followed  by  bibliographies, 
on  the  contribution  to  science  made  by  France  in  their 
particular  fields.  From  the  works  therein  enumerated  a 
certain  number  were  selected,  classified  and  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  remained  available  for  the  public 
during  the  Exposition  in  the  Salle  de  la  Pensee  Frangaise 
of  the  French  Pavilion. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  French  government  and 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  France  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  the  collection,  after 
serving  part  of  its  purpose  during  the  Exposition,  has  been 
installed  in  a  special  room  in  the  University  Library  and 
is  now  accessible  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  university 
communitv. 
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It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  publish  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  collection.  Additions  have  been  made  quite  recently 
by  the  French  government  and  new  publications  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  at  least  some  of  the  titles  and  authors 
comprised  in  the  collection.  The  list  presented  below  is 
not  by  any  means  complete,  but  it  may  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  riches  of  the  Library  of  French  Thought  and  of 
the  variety  of  its  resources.  In  this  review  the  order  of 
subjects  in  the  two  volumes  published  under  the  title  of 
La  Science  Franqaise  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
has  been  followed.  The  interrelations  between  the  different 
branches  of  science  are  so  close  that  there  is  necessarily 
some  overlapping,  and  such  a  classification  should  not  be 
considered  as  having  a  real  scientific  value. 

I.  PHILOSOPHY 

{Fifty  titles) 
This  section  contains  works  by  the  chief  French  philosophers 
from  Descartes  and  Pascal  (complete  editions)  to  M.  Bergson. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  Malebranche's  Becherche  de  la  verite,  Con- 
dillac's  Traite  des  sensations,  d'Alembert's  Discours  preliminaire  de 
I 'Encyclopedic,  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Emile,  Lamarck's  Philosophie  zoolo- 
gique,  are  early  editions.  Victor  Cousin,  Auguste  Comte,  Claude 
Bernard,  Taine,  Fouillee,  Eibot,  Boutroux,  Henri  Poincare,  and 
Bergson  are  represented  by  their  principal  works. 

II.  SOCIOLOGY 

{Nineteen  titles) 
In  this  section   are  the  works  of  Auguste   Comte,   Letourneau, 
Tarde,  de  Roberty,  Andler,  Levy-Bruhl,  Durkheim,  Simiand,  Hubert, 
and  Mauss. 

III.  EDUCATION 

{Fifty --five  titles) 
The  science  of  education,  whose  beginnings  in  France  can  be 
traced  back  to  Rabelais,  is  represented  by  books  of  great  historical 
value  and  by  modern  treatises  by  French  educators  such  as  Greard, 
Liard,  Ferdinand  Buisson,  Marion,  Mme.  Kergomard,  T.  Ribot, 
Compayre,  A.  Binet,  and  Dugas. 
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IV.  MATHEMATICS 

{Sixty-seven  titles) 
The  modern  section  of  this  subject  is  particularly  rich  with  works 
of  Bertrand,  Tisserand,  Henri  Poincare,   Tannery,  Molk,  Darboux, 
Picard,  Appell,  Hadamard,  Goursat,  Painleve,  and  Borel. 

V.  ASTEONOMY 

{Seventy-four  titles) 
The  subject  is  well  represented,  starting  with  the  Traite  de  la 
connaissance  du  temps  pour  I'annee  1679.  The  great  astronomers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  such  as  Picard,  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Bouguer, 
d'Alembert,  and  la  Condamine  are  included,  and  for  a  more  modern 
period  such  names  as  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Foucault,  Henri  Poincare, 
Tannery,  and  Duhem  can  be  found. 

VI.  PHYSICS 

{Ninety  titles) 
In  this  section,  which  is  particularly  rich,  the  French  pioneers 
of  the  science  such  as  Denis  Papin  and  Lavoisier  are  represented; 
the  more  modern  French  physicists  include  Laplace,  Ampere,  Fresnel, 
Eegnault,  Foucault,  Cauchy,  Becquerel,  Marcellin  Berthelot,  Henri 
Poincare,  Curie,  and  Jean  Perrin. 

VII.  CHEMISTRY 

{Forty  titles) 

In  this  section  Lavoisier  takes  first  place,  while  Berthelot  and 

the  Curies  must   also  be   again  mentioned.     In   addition  to   these, 

such    names    appear    as   Vauquelin,    Chevreul,    Gay-Lussac,    Sainte- 

Claire-Deville,  Pasteur,  Bouveault,  Moissan,  and  Urbain. 

VIII.  MINERALOGY 

{Seventy-six  titles) 
The  section  contains  some  precious  books  of  the  first  workers  in 
this  field— some  in  the  original  editions,  such  as  the  works  of  Haiiy, 
Leblanc,  and  Pasteur — and  the  recent  works  of  Lapparent,  Lacroix, 
and  Michel-Levy. 

IX.  GEOLOGY 

(Forty -six  titles) 
Some   of  the  names   quoted   in   the  preceding  group   are  found 
again   in   this    section.      We    may   add    to    them    those    of    General 
Berthaut,  Emm.  de  Martonne,  de  Margerie,  etc. 
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X.  PALEOBOTANY 

(Fifty-nine  titles) 

The  principal  works  in  this  section  are  by  Renault,  de  Saporta, 
B.  Zeiller,  and  Langeron. 

XL  ZOOLOGICAL  PALEONTOLOGY 

(Twenty-nine  titles) 

No  more  notable  and  important  contributions  to  this  subject 
have  been  made  than  those  of  Cuvier  and  Lamarck.  The  authors 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  are  also  represented  here  with 
such  others  as  Fontannes,  d'Orbigny,  F.  Meunier,  M.  Boule,  and 
Thevenin. 

XII.  BIOLOGY 

(Sixty-nine  titles) 

The  first  biologist  represented  is  Lamarck,  who  is  followed  by 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Latreille,  Fabre,  H.  Milne-Edwards,  E. 
Perrier,  Le  Dantec,  Claude  Bernard,  Brown-Sequard,  Dastre,  G. 
Bonnier,  J.  Constantin,  Blaringhem,  Duclaux,  Richet,  Joubin,  and 
Y.  Delages. 

XIII.  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

(One  hundred  titles) 

Many  subdivisions  are  to  be  found  in  this  section:  Anatomy  and 
Histology,  with  Bichat  and  Testut;  Physiology,  with  Longet,  C. 
Richet,  Marey,  P.  Bert,  d'Arsonval,  and  C.  Bouchard;  Fathology, 
with  C.  Bouchard,  V.  Hutinel,  Duplay,  Reclus,  Bar,  Brindeau,  Cham- 
brelent,  Farabeuf,  Varnier,  J.  Grasset,  F.  Lejars,  Laennec,  Cornil, 
Ranvier,  Trousseau,  and  G.  Dieulafoy;  Bacteriology,  with  A. 
Laveran,  A.  Kelsch,  G.  H.  Roger,  and  Mace;  Special  Fathology  and 
Hygiene,  with  S.  Pozzi,  J.  Dejerine,  G.  Ballet,  Besnier,  Brocq, 
Jacquet,  H.  Hartmann,  G.  Pouchet,  A.  Calmette,  R.  Lepine,  Hayem, 
and  Lyon. 

XIV.  GEOGRAPHY 

(Sixty  titles) 

Under  this  general  head  many  subjects  are  included:  descriptive 
geography,  explorations,  atlases,  and  "human  geography."  Not  a 
few  of  the  works  relate  to  France  and  the  French  colonies  and 
contain  many  maps  and  illustrations. 
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XV.  EGYPTOLOGY 

{Twenty -six  titles) 

This  subject,  which  is  by  origin  an  essentially  French  science,  is 
represented  by  works  of  Champollion,  Emm.  de  Eouge,  J.  Mariette- 
Pacha,  Deveria,  Maspero,  de  Eochemonteix,  Philippe  Virey,  Georges 
Benedite,  A.  Moret,  Georges  Foucart,  Henri  Gauthier,  and  E.  Weill. 

XVI.  CLASSICAL  AECHAEOLOGY 

{Twenty -three  titles) 

The  subject  is  divided  into  several  sections:  The  Orient,  with 
Dieulafoy;  Greece,  with  Le  Bas,  Homolle,  Collignon,  Perdrizet,  G. 
Fougeres,  Pottier,  Perrot,  and  Chipiez;  Byzantium,  with  Diehl, 
Millet,  Zeiller,  and  Hebrard;  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  with 
Gsell,  Grenier,  Pierre  Paris,  Dechelette,  and  Esperandieu. 


XVII.  HISTOEY 

{One  hundred  and  fifty  titles) 

This  section  contains  in  addition  to  several  historical  surveys 
and  monographs  important  collections  of  documents  which  are  per- 
manent additions  made  by  French  scholars  to  the  general  fund  of 
historical  sources.  One  will  find  in  it  works  of  Mabillon  and  Voltaire 
and  more  modern  studies  by  Michelet,  Eenan,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Taine,  Duruy,  Augustin  Thierry,  Ulysse  Chevalier,  C.  V.  Langlois, 
Lavisse,  Duchesne,  de  la  Eonciere,  A.  Sorel,  Elie  Halevy,  Jullian, 
Seignobos,  Bouche-Leclercq,  Luchaire,  Petit  de  Juleville,  Salomon 
Eeinach,  Dechelette,  Enlart,  and  some  thirty  monographs  in  addition 
to  periodicals. 

XVIII.  HISTOEY  OF  AET 

{Fifty  titles) 

The  subject  is  represented  by  general  studies,  many  of  which 
are  sumptuously  illustrated,  and  several  monographs.  Among  the 
books  of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  works  of  Gsell 
(Northern  Africa),  Millet  and  Diehl  (Byzantium),  Viollet-le-Duc 
(architecture),  Male  (French  cathedrals),  Enlart  (French  archae- 
ology), Bertaux  (Italy),  Miintz  (the  Eenaissance),  Dieulafoy  (Spain), 
E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt  (the  eighteenth  century),  and  Hourticq 
(painting). 
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XIX.  LINGUISTICS 

(Twenty-five  titles) 

Among  the  authors  represented  in  this  section  are  Breal,  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  J.  Darmesteter,  V.  Henry,  Eiemann,  Goelzer,  Rousselot, 
Meillet,  and  Vendryes.     There  are  also  many  theses. 

XX.  INDIANISM 

(Thirty  titles) 

This  section  contains  works  by  E.  Senart,  A.  Bergaigne,  V.  Henry, 
Louis  Finot,  Sylvain  Levi,  A.  Foucher,  G.  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Auguste 
Barth,  and  Albert  Baston.  It  also  includes  collections  of  inscrip- 
tions, studies  in  archaeology,  linguistics,  art,  and  literature. 

XXL  SINOLOGY 

(Thirty  titles) 

This  subject,  whose  beginnings  may  be  traced  to  the  French 
Jesuits  who  went  as  missionaries  to  China  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  represented  by  works  by  le  P.  Hoang,  le  P.  Wieger, 
Henri  Cordier,  E.  Chavannes,  M.  Courant,  le  P.  Etienne  Zi,  and  by 
several  periodicals. 

XXII.  HELLENISM 

(Thirty  titles) 

The  collection  consists  of  editions  of  Greek  texts,  studies  in 
Greek  philology  and  literature  by  Tournier,  Weil,  Alfred  and  Maurice 
Croiset,  Daremberg,  and  Saglio,  Vendryes,  Meillet,  Foucart,  Salomon 
Reinach,  Hauvette,  Puech,  Glotz,  Milhaud,  Masqueray,  and  Magnien. 
There  are  also  several  dictionaries  and  periodicals. 

XXIII.  LATIN  PHILOLOGY 

(Forty-seven  titles) 
Although  Latin  studies  constitute  a  long  tradition  in  France, 
modern  contributors  are  more  especially  represented  in  the  col- 
lection. Among  them  are  Burnouf,  Nisard,  Martha,  Boissier,  and 
Patin,  for  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
for  the  more  recent  period,  Benoist,  Chatelain,  Havet,  Bonnet, 
Riemann,  Goelzer,  Ernout,  Fabia,  Lafaye,  Plessis,  Monceaux,  Pichon, 
Courbaud,  Bouche-Leclercq,  and  Bloch. 
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XXIV.  CELTIC  PHILOLOGY 

(Twenty  titles) 

Some  of  the  works  in  this  section  deal  with  general  Celtic  phil- 
ology, but  the  larger  part  deals  with  the  dialects  and  literature  of 
Brittany.  The  names  of  Roget  de  Belloguet,  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  J.  Loth,  A.  Le  Braz,  and  G.  Dottin  are  to  be  found  here. 

XXIV.  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 

(Twenty-five  titles) 

Most  of  the  items  in  this  section  are  recent  publications.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  works  by  Parmesteter,  Gillieron,  and  Ed- 
mont  (Atlas  linguistique  de  la  France),  Thurot,  Brunot,  Rousselot, 
M.  Grammont,  Breal,  Bourciez,  Eosset,  Martinon,  Ronjat,  and 
Terrachen. 

XXVI.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

(Twenty-four  titles) 

Most  of  the  books  in  this  section  are  recent  studies  by  contem- 
porary scholars  such  as  Gaston  Paris,  Bossert,  Paul  Meyer,  Picot, 
A.  Thomas,  E.  Langlois,  Sudre,  Bedier,  C.  V.  Langlois,  Anglade, 
Faral,  P.  Champion,  C.  Oulmont,  and  L.  Foulet. 

XXVII.  MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

(Ttvo  hundred  and  ten  titles) 

This  section  includes  several  subdivisions:  Bibliography,  with 
H.  Cordier  and  G.  Lanson;  Literary  criticism,  with  Mme.  de  Stael, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  Taine,  Scherer,  Brunetiere,  Zola,  Bourget, 
Lemaitre,  Doumic,  Faguet,  Renouvier,  and  R.  de  Gourmont;  Critical 
studies,  with  Aulard,  Jusserand,  Rigal,  E.  Dupuy,  Reynier,  Vianey, 
Haumant,  Maigron,  Chinard,  and  Mornet;  Doctors'  theses,  with 
Larroumet  (Marivaux),  A.  Rebelliau  (Bossuet),  Maigron  (the  His- 
torical Novel),  G.  Michaut  (Sainte-Beuve),  Marsan  (the  Dramatic 
Pastoral),  Courteault  (Montluc),  Villey  (Montaigne),  Rudler  (Ben- 
jamin Constant),  Laumonier  (Ronsard),  Reynaud  (French  Influences 
in  Germany),  and  P.  Arbelet  (Stendhal);  History  of  French  liter- 
ature, with  Petit  de  Juleville,  G.  Pellissier,  and  G.  Lanson;  French 
language,  with  Darmesteter,  Thurot,  Brunot,  Breal,  and  Gohin; 
Versification,  with  Quicherat,  Sully -Prudhomme,  Ph.  Martinon,  and 
G.  Lote;  Critical  editions,  with  the  complete  works  of  Corneille  (in 
Collection  des  Grands  ccrivains  de  la  France),  the  works  of  du  Bellay 
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and  Voltaire's  Candide  (in  publications  of  the  Societe  des  textes 
frangais  modemes),  and  separate  editions  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Montaigne,  Calvin,  Eabelais,  and  Chateaubriand 
(Correspondance  general). 

XXVIII.  ITALIAN  STUDIES 

(Fifty-eight  titles) 

This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  sections  dealing  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, contains  works  of  Ginguene,  Ozanam,  Fauriel,  A.  Mezieres, 
Perrens,  E.  Miintz,  E.  Gebhart,  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Sabatier,  Seailles, 
H.  Cochin,  P.  Monnier,  H.  Hauvette,  Bertaux,  A.  Luchaire,  Bouvy, 
J.  Vianey,  A.  Jeanroy,  P.  Hazard,  and  A.  Pingaud. 

XXIX.  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

(Twenty -three  titles) 

This  section  contains  several  important  works  on  Spanish  liter- 
ature proper  by  L.  Viardot,  Prosper  Merimee,  A.  de  Latour,  L.  de 
Viel-Castel,  E.  Merimee,  A.  Coster,  H.  Merimee,  J.  J.  A.  Bertrand; 
a  series  of  books  on  the  literary  relations  between  France  and 
Spain  by  A.  de  Puibusque,  Demogeot,  A.  Morel-Fatio,  E.  Marti- 
nenche,  J.  Marsan,  G.  de  Bevotte,  J.  Bedier;  and  studies  on  the 
history  of  Spain  by  P.  Paris,  G.  Cirot,  and  A.  Morel-Fatio. 

XXX.  ENGLISH  STUDIES 

(Sixty  titles) 

Among  the  general  studies  and  monographs  on  English  literature 
to  be  found  in  this  section  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mezieres, 
H.  Taine,  E.  Montegut,  Bazalgette,  Dimnet,  Chevrillon,  Roz,  Berger, 
Legouis,  Douady,  and  Cazamian.  There  is  also  a  good  collection 
of  doctors'  theses  to  be  found  in  this  section.  Some  of  the  authors 
represented  are  Feuillerat  (John  Lily),  Castelain  .(Ben  Jonson), 
Reyher  (English  masques),  Delattre  (Robert  Herrick),  Bastide 
(John  Locke),  Morel  (James  Thomson),  W.  Thomas  (Edward  Young), 
Beljame  (men  of  letters  in  the  eighteenth  century),  Angellier 
(Robert  Burns),  Berger  (William  Blake),  Legouis  (Wordsworth), 
Cestre  (English  poets  and  the  French  Revolution),  Koszul  (Shelley), 
Wolff  (John  Keats),  Derocquigny  (Charles  Lamb),  Douady  (William 
Hazlitt),  Chevrillon  (Sidney  Smith),  Maigron  (the  historical  novel), 
Cazamian  (social  romanticism  in  England),  J.  Bardoux  (John  Ruskin), 
Lauvriere  (Edgar  Poe),  and  P.  Verrier  (English  metrics). 
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XXXI.  GERMANIC  STUDIES 

(Fifty  titles) 
Many  of  the  items  in  this  section  are  theses.  The  French 
scholars  who  wrote  about  Germany  and  studied  German  thing3  after 
Mme.  de  Stael  are  represented  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bossert,  Grucker, 
A.  Mezieres,  F.  Lichtenberger,  A.  Lange,  C.  Schweitzer,  E.  Combes, 
Henri  Lichtenberger,  V.  Henry,  Victor  Basch,  F.  Piquet,  L.  Roustan, 
F.  Baldensperger,  A.  Chuquet,  A.  Bossert,  A.  Levy,  I.  Rouge,  L. 
Reynaud,  G.  Dalmeyda,  H.  Loiseau,  J.  Blum,  E.  Tonnelat,  A. 
Vulliod,  A.  Fauconnet,  E.  Vermeil,  and  L.  Bertrand. 

XXXII.  LAW  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(Seventy -five  titles) 
This  section  has  several  subdivisions,  as  follows:  Public  laiv  and 
political  science,  with  Boutmy  and  Esmein;  Administrative  law,  with 
Hauriou,  H.  Berthelemy,  and  Dareste;  Penal  law,  with  Esmein,  Gar- 
raud,  and  Saleilles;  International  law,  with  Billot,  Despagnet,  Bonfils, 
and  Fauchelle;  Civil  law,  with  Aubry,  Rau,  and  Planiol;  Commercial 
and  maritime  law,  with  C.  Lyon-Caen,  Renault,  and  Thaller;  Inter- 
national private  law,  with  A.  Weiss;  Industrial  taw,  with  Pic;  Colonial 
law,  with  Girault;  Civil  procedure,  with  Glasson;  General  theories  on 
law,  with  F.  Larnaude,  Michoud,  Hauriou,  Demogue,  and  Charmont; 
History  of  law,  with  Flach,  R.  Dareste,  and  Esmein;  Roman  law, 
with  P.  F.  Girard,  Cuq,  Desserteaux,  Collinet,  and  Huvelin.  To  those 
must  be  added  seventeen  doctors'  theses  presented  from  1894  to  1914 
by  A.  Geouffre  de  la  Pradelle,  G.  Scelle,  J.  Escarra,  M.  Dehesdin, 
P.  Chasles,  R.  Japiot,  M.  Sioert,  P.  Gemalhing,  Volf,  A.  Paulian, 
P.  Rabatel,  R.  Boverat,  H.  Guibe,  J.  Raiga,  E.  Pepin,  L.  Amilhat, 
and  M.  Evesque. 

XXXIII.  ECONOMICS 

(Thirty  titles) 
The  precursors  in  this  subject  are  not  represented  in  the  col- 
lection which  contains  only  works  written  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  some  more  recent  studies  by  C.  Fourier,  Proudhon, 
Bastiat,  Levasseur,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Gide,  Rist,  Stourm,  Ar- 
naune,  Martin  Saint-Leon,  Colson,  C.  Benoist,  Allix,  Simiand,  J. 
Granier,  Weulersse,  Aynard,  and  Blondel. 

The  aim  of  the  architect  and  of  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  general  arrangement  of  the  room  containing  the 
Library  of  French  Thought  was  to  give  the  collection  a 
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setting  worthy  of  it  and  which  should  retain  as  far  as 
feasible  something  of  the  charm  of  the  Salle  de  la  Pensee 
Francaise  at  the  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  The  decor- 
ation is  sober,  the  books  are  easily  accessible,  and  to  those 
who  have  studied  in  France  the  whole  disposition  will  recall 
the  quiet  and  studious  atmosphere  of  the  best  libraries  in 
Paris. 

The  Library  of  French  Thought  should  not  be  consid- 
ered, however,  as  a  repository  nor  as  a  museum.  It  is  the 
home  offered  by  the  people  of  California,  in  their  State 
University,  to  the  best  achievements  of  French  scholars  and 
it  will  become  in  time  a  radiating  center  of  knowledge.  In 
it  students  will  find  many  books  which  are  not  on  the  shelves 
of  the  main  library  and  will  come  in  close  touch  with  French 
culture,  and  visitors,  even  if  they  do  not  stay  long  and 
merely  glance  at  the  titles  or  open  a  book  here  and  there, 
will  form  a  better  appreciation  of  the  contribution  made  by 
France  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world.  France 
knows  she  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  field  of  scholarship. 
She  has  received  as  she  has  given,  and,  while  publishing 
her  discoveries,  she  has  kept  well  informed  of  the  progress 
of  other  nations.  At  the  same  time  she  has  never  consid- 
ered scholarship  and  scientific  achievement  as  tools  or  as 
weapons  with  which  to  realize  ambitious  dreams  of  world 
domination.  While  her  savants  have  been  and  still  are 
men  of  science,  they  have  remained  human  and  have  worked 
not  only  for  their  country  but,  to  quote  the  motto  so  aptly 
chosen  by  the  Friends  of  France,  "for  Humanity  and  the 
Humanities. ' ' 
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ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

On  Monday,  December  13,  1915,  permanent  organization  was 
effected  by  a  group  of  citizens  of  California  who,  a  few  weeks 
before  that  date,  had  formed  a  committee,  calling  itself  The  Friends 
of  France,  and  had  arranged  and  conducted,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 27,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  ceremonies 
in  honor  oi  France  and  in  recognition  of  her  notable  contribution 
to  the  Exposition.  The  purposes  of  the  society  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution,  are  as  follows: 

a.  To  perpetuate  and  accent  the  ancient  friendship  between  the 
democracies  of  France  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

b.  To  gather  and  hold  a  body  of  American  citizens  pledged  to 
the  higher  interests  and  interior  meanings  of  this  friendship  as  they 
affect  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  the  honor  and  goodwill  of 
our  two  nations. 

c.  To  act  as  the  trustees  of  gifts  and  subscriptions  and  to  ad- 
minister them. 

d.  To  serve  as  a  means  of  sympathetic  communication  between 
the  citizens  of  the  two  nations. 

e.  To  disseminate,  as  occasion  offers,  the  products  of  French 
thought  and  to  foster  appreciation  of  the  best  French  thought 
amongst  the  people  of  America. 


f.  To  voice  the  sentiments  and  judgments  of  our  membership 
upon  public  questions,  affecting  the  just  relationship  of  France 
and  America  and  of  our  mutual  relationship  to  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

g.  To  declare  our  purposes  as  non-political  and  free  from  con- 
nection with  any  party  or  body  working  by  means  of  politics  to 
affect  public  opinion  for  political  ends. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

On  March  1,  1916,  M.  Joachin  Merlant,  Professor  of  French  Liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  official  lecturer  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Alliance  Franchise,  delivered  a  lecture,  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Friends  of  France,  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  La  Valeur  Historique  de  l'QEurve 
de  Balzac. ' ' 

On  July  14,  1916,  the  society  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the 
127th  anniversary  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile,  held  in  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium, San  Francisco,  being  represented  by  Professor  H.  Morse 
Stephens,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  delivered  an  address; 
Dr.  Edward  Eobeson  Taylor,  who  read  an  original  poem;  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Carolan,  who  read  a  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  George  Sterling. 

On  August  30,  1916,  The  Friends  of  France  contributed  the  sum 
of  $1820  to  the  society  of  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  and  a  like 
amount  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  artists  and  authors  killed  in  battle. 

On  September  6,  1916,  a  chamber  concert  of  French  music  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  Lafayette  was  given  by  the  society 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  and  the  proceeds  were  set 
aside  for  a  memorial  of  Lafayette  to  be  placed  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library.  The  contributing  artists  were:  Miss  May 
Mukle,  Miss  Winifred  Christie,  Mr.  Lawrence  Strauss,  Mr.  Uda 
Waldrop,  and  Mr.  Albert  I.  Elkus.  Poems  were  read  by  Mrs. 
Francis  Carolan  and  M.  Paul  Feriol. 

The  trustees  of  the  Library  of  French  Thought  reported  that  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  on  November  14,  1916, 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $3000  for  the  finishing  and  decorating  of 
the  room  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  the  collection  in  the  addition 
to  the  University  Library. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  2,  1917,  a  dinner  and  leave-taking 
in  honor  of  the  First  Friends  of  France  Unit  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  was  given  by  the  society  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  The  speakers  were:  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  "Wilbur,  President  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity; M.  Julien  Neltner,  Consul-General  of  France;  Professor  George 
M.  Stratton,  of  the  University  of  California;  M.  Stephane  Lauzanne, 
editor  of  "Le  Matin";  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California;  Kev.  Walter  Cambridge;  Mr.  Joseph  H.  East- 
man, of  the  Volunteers;  Mr.  Harold  C.  Blote,  of  the  Volunteers; 
W.  B.  Bourn,  president  of  The  Friends  of  France;  Professor  David 
P.    Barrows,    of   the   University   of    California;    Lieutenant    Zinovi 


Pehkoff,  of  the  Foreign  Legion;  and  Professor  Albert  van  Hecke, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  After  the  exercises  the 
volunteers  were  presented  with  brassards,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
The  Friends  of  France.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Rickard  sang  La  Marseillaise, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Uda  Waldrop,  and  a  benediction  was  given  by 
Pere  Thiery,  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 

On  February  4,  1917,  the  First  Friends  of  France  Unit  of  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service,  composed  of  students  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  was  sent  by  the  society  for  service  in 
France. 

On  April  3,  1917,  The  Friends  of  France  sent  $10,000  to  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  for  rehabilitation  work  in  France,  $5000  of 
which  was  immediately  applied  to  relief  in  the  reconquered  districts 
of  Northern  France,  following  the  German  retreat. 

Following  the  departure  of  the  First  Friends  of  France  Unit,  two 
more  units  were  formed  by  students  of  the  University  of  California 
and  another  unit  by  students  of  Stanford  University.  To  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  units  The  Friends  of  France  contributed  the 
sum  of  $7000,  and  to  the  second  Stanford  unit,  $2000. 

On  April  24,  1917,  The  Friends  of  France,  in  co-operation  with  the 
newly  organized  American  League  of  California,  held  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco  a  leave-taking  for  forty-two  students  of 
the  University  of  California  and  twenty-one  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, constituting  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Friends  of  France 
Units  of  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service.  The  young  men 
were  presented  with  brassards  by  The  Friends  of  France.  American 
flags — the  gifts  of  the  American  League  of  California,  to  be  taken, 
with  the  authority  of  the  War  Department,  to  the  battlefronts  of 
Europe — were  dedicated.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows, 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  California,  presiding; 
James  Eolph,  Jr.,  mayor  of  San  Francisco;  Arthur  Arlett,  represent- 
ing His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  California;  Julien  Neltner, 
Consul-General  of  France;  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hoover;  Brig.  Gen.  C.  A. 
Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.;  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University;  John  Herbert  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California 
Volunteers;  LeRoy  Farnham  Krusi,  of  the  University  of  California 
Volunteers;  W.  B.  Bourn,  president  of  The  Friends  of  France; 
Bruce  Porter,  vice-president  of  The  Friends  of  France;  Pere  Thiery; 
and  Rev.  Walter  H.  Cambridge.  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley 
presented  the  flags  and  they  were  accepted  for  the  volunteers,  with 
military  honors,  by  Maj.  Gen.  W.  L.  Sibert,  U.  S.  A. 
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